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Live music returns to campus, 


taking the same precautions as 
last year. Security will be locking 


The: Samples to play concert 
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The Samples are: (From Left) Al Laughlin, Sean Kelly, Andy Sheldon, Jeep MacNichol. 


Clinton's national service 
plan comes to St. Michael's 


By Tim Arango 
Staff Writer 

College students will soon be 
able to perform community ser- 
vice work in exchange for tuition 
money. 

Mirroring JFK’s plea for pub- 
lic service 30 years ago, President 
Clinton signed a national service 
bill into law Sept. 21. 

According to the White House 
National Service hotline, the regu- 
lations of the law will be written by 
October and the plan could be en- 
acted by next year. 

Up to 100,000 students will 
participate in the first three years. 

To be eligible, one must be a 
U.S. citizen or aresidentalien, and 
be over 17-years-old. Students 
must also have a high school di- 


_ ploma or an equivalent degree. 


: 


‘ 
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To create diversity, the pro- 
gram will be “need-blind”. Finan- 
cially disadvantaged students will 


_ hot receive priority for participa- 


tion. 

The program will be extremely 
flexible. Students can either work 
full-time or part-time and com- 


plete their service before, during, 
or after attending college. 

Students who participate part- 
time will receive $2,362 per term 
for education and $4,700 full time, 
according to Sheila Bailey of the 
Vermont Department of Educa- 
tion. On top of educational ben- 
efits, students will receive a mod- 
est stipend, basic health care, and 
child care. 

The exact application process 
will not be established until the 
federal regulations are written. 
Bailey, who attended the signing 
ceremony and briefing on the bill 
in Washington, said that many 
questions have yet to be answered. 

It is unclear how the federal 
government and the states will in- 
teract in organizing the program, 
or where students will apply to 
Bailey said. 

“The question we have is we 
don’t know if you have to be en- 
rolled ina Vermont college or ap- 
ply toastate commission,” Bailey 


said. 


\ “Our timeline is this: hopefully 
we’ll have the regulations by Janu- 





ary and then we will hold a state- 
wide strategic plan,” said Bailey. 

Ann Giombetti, the Director of 
St. Michael's M.O.V.E. office, 





“The question we have 
is we don't know if 
you have to be 
enrolled in a Vermont 

college or apply toa 
state commission.” 


¢ Sheila Bailey, of 
the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Education on 
President Clinton's 
national service plan 





hopes to involve all areacolleges. 

“T’ve talked to Trinity and 
UVM and they are definitely in- 
terested,” said Giombetti. 

Although it is undetermined, 
she hopes the St. Michael’s pro- 
gram will berun outof the MOVE 
office. 

“We definitely hope to be a 
part of it.,” she said. 


Once again the St. Michael’s 
campus will be filled with the 
sounds of live music as The 
Samples, a n alternative band 
will play Ross Sports Center on 
Friday, October 15. 

After last year’s Phish con- 
cert , there were some questions 
as to whether the college would 
provide the necessary, funds to 
get a popular performer to re- 
turn. Due to anumber of reasons, 
namely the cost, some students 
were concerned that they would 
not see another band play before 
graduation. 

Todd Wright, the co-chair for 
special events said, “We were 
presented with a great opportu- 
nity. The Samples wanted to play 
somewhere in the area and the 
price was right soit was a perfect 
match.” The Samples wanted to 
play a venue in the Burlington 
area and St. Michael’s had the 
most attractive facilities. Fortu- 
nately for the school, The 
Samples were approximately 
$14,000 cheaper than Phish. 

The format for the show will 
be similar to last year’s concert. 
There will be a sound check for 
the bands at 6 p.m. with the show 
starting around 7:30. Terry 
Stebbins will open the show and 
play for 25 to 30 minutes. A 
student band, Morning Would, 
(formerly called Up North) will 
also play a 25 to 30 minute set. A 
short break will follow and The 
Samples will play from around 9 
p.m. until between 11 and 11:30 
p.m. . 

“Three thousand tickets will 
be placed on sale Oct. 4, 1500 of 
which are reserved for St. 
Michael’s students. These may 
be purchased at the rate of $8.00 
for students and $12.00 for non- 
students and will be sold up until 
the night of the show” Wright 
said. 

Security coverage for the con- 
cert will be provided by St. 
Michael’s Security, the Rugby 
club, student volunteers and 
Colchester police. Although spe- 
cial events expects fewer prob- 
lems than last year, they will be 


all the buildings on campus the 
day of the show Wright said. 








¢ "Hopefully there won't 
be as many drug related 
problems as there were 
at last year's show" 


* Todd Wright, co-chair 
Special Events 





“People generally travel much 
greater distances to see Phish than 
to see The Samples. Hopefully 
there won’t be as many drug re- 
lated problems as there were at 
last year’s show,” Wright said. 

Special Events expects the 
Rugby team to cover the front of 
the stage, St. Michael’s security 
will be covering the entrances 
and exits and Colchester police 
will be covering the parking ar- 
eas. Student volunteers also will 
be walking throughout the crowd 
making sure their are no prob- 
lems. 

Johanna Mazzeo, co-chair for 
special events said “student secu- 
rity isnotthere to bust people, but 
they are there to create a presence 
which hopefully will be enough 
ofa deterrent to stop any potential 
trouble.” St. Michael’s Rescue 
also will be standing by to pro- 
vide medical coverage. 

Because of the construction 
at Ross Sports Center, parking in 
the Ross lot will be limited. The 
majority of the vehicles will be 
parked on the observatory lawn. 
There will be student ushers to 
walk guests to Ross and Colches- 
ter police will provide a cruiser to 
act as a crossing guard Wright 
said. 

“Because of where the park- 
ing lotis located we feltweneeded 
some type of crossing guard sono 
one walking across Route 15 
would get hit, ” Wright added. 

Special Events would like to 
encourage any students interested 
in helping out to volunteer, and 
many positions still need to be 
filled. Students who volunteer will 
receive a free T-shirt in exchange 
for their time, Mazzeo added. 
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Financial woes are plaguing 
record number of students 


Wondering how you’re going to pay for college? Then you’re part 
of a group that includes one in six of your peers, says a survey 
conducted by the Higher Education Institute at the University of 
California-Los Angeles. 

Students are scrambling to find jobs, loans, work-study, and addi- 
tional aid to pay the bills. Despite evidence that schoolwork suffers if 
a student works over twenty hours a week, many are still working well 
over that amount to stay in school. 

The increase in cost is not only for room and board; increasing 
demands to own a computer or word-processor and spiraling textbook 
costs are just two examples of increased monetary pressure on students. 

A survey of 100 widely used textbooks revealed a 91.5% average 
increase in their price over the last two years, according to Campus 
Marketplace, the newsletter for The National Association for College 
Stores. 

Federal Pell Grant reduction is another factor for low and middle- 
income students. “If we were to have a maximum Pell Grant that 
produced as much educational buying power as it did in 1979, we 
would have to have a maximum grant of $5,100 or $5,200 for public 
institutions and $6,000 for private institutions,” said Thomas Mortenson, 
a policy analyst for the Postsecondary Education Opportunity News- 
letter. 

The maximum Pell Grant award in 1992 was $2,300 and Congress 
may place a freeze on increases due to budget pressures. 

The study also found that students are increasingly choosing 
schools because of economic rather than educational considerations, 
and many students are settling for schools that were not their first or 
second choice. 


Students won't be charged for 
throwing away campus paper 


The University of Pennsylvania won’t press charges against nine 
students who swiped all the copies of the campus newspaper Apmil 15. 

The students were protesting the writings of a conservative colum- 
nist who questioned Martin Luther King Jr. as a black hero and 
commented on what he surmised to be blacks’ preferential treatment in 
admissions and disciplinary procedures. 

The nine African-American students threw the whole first press run 
(14,200 copies) into trash bins. The editors of the Daily Pennsylvanian 
moved quickly and published another 6,000. 

Officials said Penn was one of 15 institutions in the U.S. where 
newspapers were confiscated in recent months. 


$400,000 marijuana crop found 
in woods of Ithaca College 


Whoever was having a high old time in the woods of Ithaca College 
campus has probably hit an all-time low this fall. 

Over 290 neatly-potted marijuana plants, with an estimated street 
value of $400,000, were discovered in a densely wooded lot on the 
southern edge of the campus, officials said. 

The well-tended cache was discovered in three clearings, with all of 
the plants appearing to be of similar age, according to the New York State 
National Guard which investigated the case. 

The investigation began when a campus safety bicycle patrol officer 
patrolling in the woods stumbled on a clearing filled with pots of 
marijuana. Further investigation revealed similar hiding places close by. 


Student fraternity evicted for 
making house “uninhabitable” 


A University of Arizona fraternity was evicted from its chapter house 
after the house was deemed uninhabitable, reported the Arizona Daily 
Wildcat in September. 

The Theta Delta Chi fraternity was charged with criminal damages 
totalling $250,000, plus $18,000 in unpaid bills. 

Damage to the building included 40 broken windows, damaged 
furniture, broken toilets, gashes and holes in the walls, missing doors, and 
piles of debris scattered throughout the building. Investigators also found 
discharged fire extinguishers and noted that the roof had to be replaced. 

(Compiled from College Press Service Reports) 


Judicial Review Board taking 
expanded role in discipline 


By Kimberly Breen 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Judicial Re- 
view Board will be used in many 
more student disciplinary cases this 
year than in the past. 

The board will also meet on a 
moreregular basis, and will be “more 
informed” on pressing issues, ac- 
cording to Michael Samara, Vice 
President of Student Affairs. 

By being involved in additional 
hearings this year, the review board 
is attempting to “better serve the 
individual and better serve the com- 
munity,” Samara said. 

The board consists of two faculty 
members appointed by David 
LaMarche, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, two administra- 
tors chosen by President Reiss and 
three students appointed by the 
president of the Student Associa- 
tion. 

Generally, students will be 
brought before the board in cases of 
severe charges involving the possi- 
bility of suspension or expulsion, 
according to Samara. 

Before this year nearly all disci- 
plinary cases and punishments were 
decided by Lou DiMasi, Director 
of Residence Life. Use of the Judi- 
cial Review Board is a positive 
measure because as a board the de- 
cision of discipline comes from a 


Salmonella affects St. Michael's student , 


By Cara Gleason 
Staff Writer 


A sophomore at St. Michael’s 
College was among the estimated 
80 people in Burlington to be in- 
fected with salmonella poisoning 
recently. 

Cara Cabler felt ill Sept. 20, three 
days after eating at the Sirloin Sa- 
loon on Shelburne Road in South 
Burlington. Vermont Health offi- 
cials told Cabler she was mostlikely 
exposed through the eggs at the 
salad bar. 

Salmonella is a bacteria that 
causes an infection in the stomach 
and the intestines. It can affect a 
person for up to a year, the state 
officials said. 

Its symptoms often include ab- 
dominal pain, nausea, vomiting, 
fever, diarrhea, and weakness. The 
bacteria is found in meat, egg and 
unpasteurized dairy products. 

News reports have attributed the 
death of a Johnson State College 


consensus rather than an individual, 
said Dimasi It is better to “let seven 
people decide” the outcome in some 
cases, he said . 

A meeting of the Judicial Re- 
view Board is “notacourt of law...It 
is an educational hearing with an 
educational process that benefits the 
individual,” DiMasi said. 

Any student who is to appear 
before the board must receive noti- 
fication in writing of their offense at 
least three days prior to the hearing 
in order to prepare. Since the court 
is an educational hearing, no law- 
yers are allowed. Students can, 
however, ask advice from an advi- 
sor. 

Confidentiality is another im- 
portant aspect of the board; neither 
the names of those involved nor the 
outcome of the hearing is disclosed. 

Anyone on the board that does 
not wish to be involved in the hearing 
due to any personal feelings toward 
the student involved has the right to 
disqualify him or herself. The stu- 
dent also has the right to disqualify 
any board member for personal rea- 
sons. 

The student, once the decision is 
made, may appeal the board’s deci- 
sion to President Reiss. 

“Being evaluated by peers is the 
most democratic way that you can 
be evaluated,” said a student board 
member, who wished to remain 
anonymous due to his position on 


studentto salmonella.When asked 
if this alarmed her Cabler said, “I’m 
glad when I saw it I was feeling 
better, because if I had seen it when 
I was at my worst I would have been 
really scared.” 

Cabler went to Health Services 
Sept. 21 complaining of stomach 
pains and weakness. The nurse di- 
agnosed either an infection or ap- 
pendicitis. A blood test showed she 
did not have appendicitis. The nurse 
told her to contact Health Services 
if the pains got worse. 

That night Cabler was taken by 
friends to the Medical Center Hos- 
pital of Vermont because she was 
having sporadic but intense pain. 
“The pain was so bad I could barely 
walk,” Cabler said. 

The doctor diagnosed a stomach 
or intestinal infection. Whenasked, 
Cabler said she had eaten only in 
Marriott. She didn’t include Sirloin 
Saloon because it had been four 
days since she ate there. 

Cabler was given nutrients and 


the Review Board. 

Jennie Cernosia, Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, also agrees that the 
process is a positive one. Disciplin- 
ary actions tend to be administra- 
tive, but the Judicial Review Board 
is a “way to work toward a system 
of more community involvement. 
Peer evaluation is very important,” 
Cernosia said. 

When deciding the effect of a 
disciplinary problem, it is impor- 
tant to ask: “Has it done harm to the 
community of St. Mike’s as an in- 
stitution?” and “Has whathappened 
affected the community where the 
student lives?” and “Has it hurt the 
individual him or herself?” Dimasi 
said. 

The board will take other mea- 
sures to improve itself this year. 
Rather than meeting only whencases 
are to be decided, as was done in 
previous years, the board will meet 
regardless of hearings at least two 
times a month, Samara said. 

In order to be a more informed 
group the board has been recently 
updated on timely issues, such as 
the meanings and effects of sexual 
harassment, Samara said. 

Samara said he hopes that “by 
the end of the year the Judicial Re- 
view Board will be more of a cohe- 
sive and informed group,” and that 
the end result will be that the “stu- 
dents who appear before the board 
will benefit from the changes.” - 


medicine intravenously to alleviate 
her fever and dehydration. “The 
medicine in the IV made me feel 
very irritated,” Cabler said about 
the two-hour experience. 

The next day Cabler saw televi- 


sion news reports of the Burlington 


outbreak of Salmonella. 

Cabler returned to Health Ser- 
vices the next day and told the nurse 
that she had eaten at Sirloin Saloon. 
Health Services took a salmonella 
test, and said it would take a week to 
get the results. 

Cabler was sent back to MCHV 
by Health Services two days later 
for another IV to combat nausea- 
induced dehydration. 

The State Health Department 
confirmed Cabler’s salmonella on 
Sept. 27. 

She said was contacted later that 
day by the president of the Perry 
Restaurant Group, who owns Sir- 
loin Saloon. The president told 
Cabler that the firms’ insurance com- 
pany would be in touch with her . 
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~~ Some St. Mike's students brave lines to buy goods from this vendor 


Stipend controversy 


By Jake Mosher 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Student As- 
sociation has revamped the 
college’s stipend system, setting 
all stipends below that paid to it's 
president, according to Mike 
Manna, S.A. secretary of finance. 

Manna did not explain what 
system the S.A. used, but said all 
stipends will fall beneath the $1,300 
given to the current S.A. President, 
Derek Pratt. 

All members of the S.A. Execu- 
tive Board received raises this year, 
Manna said. The secretaries of fi- 
nance, communications, student af- 
fairs, student policy, operations and 
academics all saw their stipends 
double from $325 a year to $650. 

Manna said Pratt replaces the 
executive editor of The Defender 
newspaper, Pete Romanowski, as 
the highest stipend earner paid by 
the S.A. . 

Last year the SA appropriated 
$1,600 to the executive editor. It is 
possible Romanowski will still earn 
$1,600 this year, but the SA won’t 
contribute more than $1,200, 
Manna said. 

“The Defender can take the dif- 
ference out of funds left over from 
last year’s adrevenue,” Mannasaid. 
“We can’t set the final stipend 
amount, we only control what we 
contribute.” 

Romanowski said he had based 
his summer work on the expectation 
of getting the $1,600 that has been 


paid in the past. He said he was 
stunned to learn after-the-fact his 
stipend might be cut by the S.A. . 

In 1992-93, the S.A. paid 
$16,075 in stipends from the 
money it collected through each 
student’s activities fee. The sti- 
pends were spread out between 
the S.A.’s Executive Board, The 
Defender, WWPV-FM, and the 
Hilltop yearbook. 

Manna said some students in- 
volved in these organizations re- 
ceive stipends because the amount 
of time they spend on the job 
precludes them from obtaining out- 
side employment. 

The managing editor of The 
Defender received a $400 cut in 
pay from $1,200 a year to $800, 
Mannasaid. Stipends for the news, 
sports, photo and features editors 
of The Defender will remain the 
same at $500 a year, he said. 

The change in stipends for the 
radio station were attached to add- 
ing two new positions, he said. 
Station Manager Rob Hopper said 
he voluntarily cut his own stipend 
from $1,000 to $900 to help pay 
for a director of public relations 
and a sports director. 

The music director’s stipend 
increased from $700 to $800 and 
the production manager’s fell from 
$700 to $600. The biggest drop at 
the station was the summer 
manager’s stipend which went 
from $800 to $500, according to 
S.A. figures. The director of sports 
and public relations will each re- 
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continues 


ceive $150 this year, Manna said. 

Stipends remaining unchanged 
are: The S.A. President and Vice 
President at $1,300 and $1,100, re- 
spectively. The Hilltop editor at 
$600, and the two Rathskeller man- 
agers at $1,000 each, Manna said. 

Pratt said the S.A. is considering 
meeting with Pat Slattery, director 
of human resources, to hammer out 
a concrete system to base the sti- 
pends on. 

“Td like to see an indepedent, 
non-SA person come up with a sys- 
tem,” Pratt said. 

“The problem this year is there’s 
nothing concrete,” Manna added. 

According to Manna the reason 
the S.A. President received the high- 
est stipend is because he is the “cor- 
ner stone” of the entire studentcom- 
munity and is responsible, at least to 


some extent, for everyone else. 
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Students benefit from Alliot merchants 


By Cara Cabler 
Staff Writer 


Although vendors at St. 
Michael’s provide a unique ser- 
vice to St. Michael’s students, 
there is a process that each vendor 
must go through before they can 
come to the college. “Vendors are 
seen as a Student program,” said 
Director of Student Activities, 
Jennie Cernosia. Each vendor is 
charged $25 for the day, or 15 
percent of gross sales for the day, 
whichever is the larger amount. 
“This helps the vendor, if he has 
had a bad day, they’ Il only have to 
pay $25” Cernosia added. 

Colleen Condon, chair of the 
Alliot governing board, (AGB) 
collects each day’s revenue and 
then deposits it into the AGB ac- 
count to be used for programming 
events such as study snacks or 
decorations in Alliot, Condon said. 

“T think the biggest check we 
ever got was from a poster sale, 
$200 or so,” Cernosia said. ven- 
dors usually call Cernosia’s office 
and Condon will act on their mes- 
sages. Condon is in charge of 
booking the vendor during the 
school year, while Cernosia does 
the booking during the summer, 
Condon said. The name of each 
vendor is then put on a calendar 
which hangs on the back of 
Cernosia’s door, Cernosia said. 

Vendors are not always ac- 
cepted. Cernosia recalls tuming 
down a creditcard vendor because 
she felt they offered, “no educa- 
tional components.” 

“Most of the vendors are on 
college tours, so they know what 


the students want,” Cernosia said. 
Most vendors sell clothing, jew- 
elry, posters, and even plants. 
Condon also said that some future 
vendors will be selling candles, 
fleece, sweaters, and jewelry. 

When asked if there was a par- 
ticular time that most vendors 
seem to come to SMC, Cemosia 
said, “They seem to know when 
work study pay day is.” 

When asked what type of ven- 
dor she likes Cernosia said “I like 
the vendors we have that promote 
diversity of thought-Peace and Af- 
rica. I would like to see more of 
that,”. She also added that the 
Students seem to enjoy the ven- 
dors, “Lots of people seem to stop 
by.” 

When asked about vendors, 
Junior Jeff Lougee said, “Vendors 
are fun. You would have to walk 
around Burlington a long time to 
find the stuff vendors bring.” 

“We need a more diverse se- 
lection. There seems to be a lot of 
sweaters and tapestries,” Sopho- 
more Elaina Puopolo said. 

Senior Patti Quinlan said, 
“They bring culture - also you can 
go shopping without even leaving 
campus.” 
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Concerned? 


Want to do something 
about it? 
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other news... 


*The new addition to Cheray 
Science Hall is scheduled to open 
Dec.3. The new building will 
house several new labs for the 
science departments, new offices 
and will house some new equip- 
ment that the college is purchas- 
ing, including a scanning micro- 
scope for the Physics Dept. 


*A proposal was made at last 
Tuesday's S.A. meeting to fund 
the renovations of the Rat with 
Student Activity Fee money. 
Money will be taken from each of 
the next four years’ operating bud- 
gets to pay for the makeover. The 





vote, however, was delayed until 
last night's meeting. 


*Roughly 30 St. Michael's stu- 
dents volunteered with University 
of Vermont and Trinity on Satur- 
day at the annual "Make a Differ- 
ence Day" held in Burlington. This 
year's theme was senior citizens, 
and students spent much of their 
time painting homes in Burlington's 
Old North End. Other sites included 
the Vermont Humane Society, 
C.0.T.S. (Committee on Tempo- 
rary Shelter) homeless shelters, the 
Ronald Mcdonald House and the 
Burlington Convalescent Center. 





For your information... 


A student guide to power napping 


AP newswire returns 
after a year's absence 





By Jessica Allan ~ ~ ~ ~ 
Staff Writer ~ 


As theclass of 1997goes through 
their first semester of college, they 
will quickly discover that power naps 
will have the potential to become 
their best friend. 

Power naps are those naps which 
are taken as a result of a limited 
amount of sleep the night before. It 
is normal to receive five or less 
hours of sleep per night depending 
on how your schedule works out. 

“If you are stressed with too 
much work and not enough time, a 
power nap can recharge your bat- 
tery,” said Sonia Kiszka, Director of 
Health Services. 

There is a special art to power 
napping. Pay closeattention to these 
guidelines and it is a guarantee that 
every student on this campus will 
have a Master’s Degree in power 
napping by the time they graduate. 

-Search through your schedule 
to find the time to sleep. Time is 
precious and a good student should 
notnap through classes or meetings. 

-Make the atmosphere as com- 
fortable as possible. Put down the 
shades, play some music, or grab 
your favorite stuffed animal if it will 
help you sleep better. Remember, 
the better the nap, the more refreshed 
you will be when you wake up. 

-Wearclothes that do not wrinkle 
easily. Power naps are often taken 
in between classes. 

-Avoid the dreaded “bed face” at 
all costs. Bed face is the wrinkles 
that the blankets and sheets of your 
bed create on your face while you 
are napping. To avoid bed face, try 
to get up at least 10 minutes before 
your next class. 

-Write a large note on your door 
that tells the world that you are 
sleeping. You want your note to 
catch the eye of a neighbor who 
would want to borrow a tape if there 
was no note. 

-Lock your door. You must re- 
member that you are not sleeping at 
anormal time. By locking the door 
you can prevent intruders from wak- 
ing you up . 

Power naps are a necessary tool 
to help every student survive col- 
lege life without falling asleep in 
classes and to allow students to be 
night owls when those term papers 
are due. 

So good luck prospective power 
nappers, and sweet dreams. 





By Nikki Parker 
Staff Writer 


Students who used to pick up 
the latest basketball scores or fol- 
low up on the bombing story they 
heard on the 6 p.m. news will be 
able to once again. 

The AP newswire will return to 
St. Michael’s College soon, ac- 
cording to Professor Nick 
Monsarrat of the Journalism de- 
partment. 

The wire will be available on 
the Mikenet menu, where students 
will be able to call up news, sports, 
entertainment, weather and other 
such stories by using the menu sys- 
tem. Installation was to have oc- 
curred on Friday, October 1st, but 
at press time it had not. 

Journalism Chair Diane Lynch 





said the cost of the wire is about 
$7,000, which includes installation. 
WWPY pays for half of the cost of 
the radio wire, while the journalism 
department pays for the other half 
plus the newspaper wire. 

The wire will also be used in 
Monsarrat’s editing classes, where 
it will be directly sent into a com- 
puter for editing students to use. 

Lynch said that the reason that 
the AP wire’s contract with St. 
Michael’s had been discontinued 
last year was because there was not 
a great demand for it, especially for 
the radio néws since not many 
people signed up for the courses. 


Rob Hopper, station a LOR 
WWPV, saidhheis glad thatthe wire 
will be back so the DJ’s can useiton 


their shows. “It’d bea good asset to 
the station,” Hopper said. 





EDMUNDITE MISSIONS CORPS 


OFFERING ONE YEAR SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SELMA, AL. AND NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


INFORMATIONAL MEETING 
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IN THE VERMONT ROOM 
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OPINION/EDITORIAL 





Answers, answers: Who’s got them? 


(The following editorial repre- 
sents the views of the majority of 
The Defender's staff.) 


After a lot of late nights learn- 
ing how to create a newspaper, the 
staff at The Defender is now taking 
a look at the paper's content, and 
ways to make it something that 
students really want to read. 

It sounds like a simple goal. 
From what we have heard from 
students, however, itis not one that 
The Defender has been able to 
achieve in the recent past. 

We have been told that the sto- 
ries aren't interesting, that the pa- 
per tends to preach to students, that 
there aren't enough pictures and 


graphics -- all legitimate concerns 
and criticisms. 

What we haven't found out, 
though, is what we should do about 
it. It's easy to complain, but it takes 
more work to find answers. 

As a staff, we have begun to try 
to look for these answers by chang- 
ing the overall focus of the newspa- 
per. The content of the paper now 
centers around students first and 
faculty and staff second. Since stu- 
dents are the ones who fund the 
paper (whether or not they realize 
it), they should feel they are getting 
what they are paying for. 

Upon request by some students, 
we have also decided to cover more 
off-campus activities, especially in 


the Burlington area. 

Although we have taken some 
steps to change the format and con- 
tent of the paper, we can't continue 
to improve without help from you, 
the reader. 

Have you ever seen something 
in another school's paper that you 
like and wantin The Defender? Are 
there issues that you think should be 
covered and haven't been in the past? 
Do you like the changes that you 
see? What don't you like? If you 
have an opinion about what you 
read, don't just think about it, do 
something! 

The only way that we will know 
what you think is if you tell us -- the 
better communication we have with 


the SMC community, the better the 
paper will be. 

In order to encourage this com- 
munication, we have installed an E- 
mail account. Send your opinions to 
DEFENDER through your VAX 
account. We hope that students, 
faculty, and staff will use it to write 
letters, to contribute story ideas, or 
just to let us know what is going on. 
We want to know what you're talk- 
ing about: do you feel mistreated by 
an office on campus? Do you think 
the way things are run on campus 
could use improvement? 

We also know that students like 
to read about other students: we all 
love to read about ourselves. We 
want to learn more about the people 


that we live and work with each day: 
is there someone on campus that 
you would like to know more about? 
Has someone done something that 
deserves praise or ciriticism? What 
are St. Michael's students really like? 

We know that everyone has an 
opinion about what The Defender 
should be. As editors, we hope to 
meet more of these expectations in 
the future. 

But the first step is yours. A 
newspaper is only as good as the 
stories that are in it. If you want to 
read about the things that are most 
important to you, we have to know 
what they are. If you make the ef- 
fort, we will do everything possible 
to help make a difference. 


Fraternity death comes as no surprise 


By College Press Service 

Carbondale, Ill.--Residents of 
fraternity houses on campuses 
around the country drink three 
times more alcohol than other col- 
lege men, according to researchers 
at Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale. 

The study, the most extensive 
ever done on collegiate drinking, 
shows that fraternity house resi- 
drinks ipso an average of 20 


fink ar 


drink ‘an. average of eight . 


in the same time period. 
The survey also said that on a 
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weekly basis, sorority house resi- 
dents drink two times more alcohol 
(six drinks), than other college 
women (three drinks). 

“The difference is astounding. 
This is significant new information 
thatcampus officials and prevention 
specialists need to have,” said 
Cheryl A. Presley, director os 
SIUC’s Core Institute for Alcohol 
and Other Drug Studies. 

The sweeping study surveyed 
58,000 students at 78 colleges and. 
universities around the country. Of. 
these, 568 were fraternity house 
residents and 438 lived in sorority 
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houses. 

“The question arises, “is itGreek 
life itself that results in heavy drink- 
ing or is it heavy drinkers who are 
attracted to Greek life?’ It’s prob- 
ably a little of both.” Presley said 

Fifty-four percent of fraternity 
and sorority members reported 
driving while intoxicated in the year 
before the survey in comparison to 
36 percent of the rest of the student 





y rcent of frater- ” 
nity house residents and 59 percent 
of sorority house residents binged 


on alcohol in the two weeks before 
the survey, compared to 42 percent 
of other college students. 
--Twenty-one percent of Greek 
house residents binged six or more 
times in two weeks, compared to 
seven percent of other students. 
--Ninety-two percent of Greek 
house residents suffered hangovers 
in the year before the poll, com- 
pared to 66 percent of other students. 
--Nearly two times more Greek 


SaaS, tela oa houses residents (33: percent) suf- 
fered alcohol and drug-related inju- 


ries as did other students (17 per- 
cent). 


Fatal Retraction: 


Due to an editing error, the Sept. 29 issue of The Defender incorrectly identified Dr. 


Adrian Languasco, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, as a female. The De- 
fender in no way meant to harm or cause embarassment to Dr. Languasco. We 
apologize for this error. 





Have an opinion, complaint, 


concern, question, idea 


2??? 


eon ee @ 


Let the campus know! 
Write a letter to the editor. 


The Defender welcomes letters from its readers. 
All letters must bear the signature of the author 


with a phone number and address. The Defender 
does not accept anonymous letters. 
Letters must be received by Friday noon. 


The editors reserve the right to edit for 
space, clarity and good taste and to omit 
letters if necessary. 


All letters become the property 


of The Defender. 


--Almost twice as many Greek 
house residents (57 percent) annu- 
ally suffered alcohol- and drug- in- 
duced blackouts compared to other 
students (31 percent). 

--More than half of Greek house 
residents (59 percent) got into alco- 
hol-related fights or arguments in a 
year, a problem reported by about 
one in three other students (33 per- 
cent). 

--Seventy percent of Greek 
house residents missed classes as a 
result of drinking or drugging, 
compared to 33 percent of other 
students. 
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Exploit the rain forest, 


kickstart the economy 


By Kika Bronger 
Staff Writer 


As a Brazilian, I] don’t believe 
that first-world countries, like the 
United States, are primarily inter- 
ested in preserving the Amazon. I 
think they have other motives which 
they hide behind the word “preser- 
vation”. 

In a political speech, “we must 
preserve the Amazon” always at- 
tracts attention and votes. People 
may not realize it, but the Amazon 
elected a lot of politicians. 

What first-world countries want 
is to preserve the economic situa- 
tions that benefit their pockets. 

Asan example, Japan buys $ 70 
billion worth of soybean products 
per year. Currently, the U.S. is re- 
sponsible for most of this market. 


A few years ago, Brazil hoped 
to have a better connection with the 
Japanese market. The only way to 
export products from Brazil to Ja- 
pan is through the Panama Canal. 
However, a new idea reduced over 
7,000 miles of travel: the construc- 
tion of a road from the west of 
Brazil, Acre, to the Peruvian ports 
in the Pacific. 

Acre is situated in the Amazon 
jungle, bordering on Peru, and is 
connected to the other parts of Bra- 
zil through several roads. All that 
was needed to make Acre more 
accessible was a road to connect it 
to Peru. 

Japan wanted to help to finance 
the road, which would benefit them 
with lower prices and allow Brazil- 
ians to expand their market. 

However, Al Gore (then a sena- 


tor) began to say that Japan was 
really only interested in exploiting 
Brazil’s natural resources, and this 
road would make everything easier. 
Due to a lot of pressure by the U.S. 
and environmental groups, Japan 
canceled the project. 

Although Japan’s first interest 
may be to take wood out of the 
Amazon, the road is very important 
to Brazil to connect it to the Asian 
market. 

The problem should be solved 
with a stronger environmental 
policy, not by closing doors of eco- 
nomic development. 

The U.S. claimed “preserva- 
tion”, but the real motive was the 
loss of $ 70 billion a year to the 
Brazilian market. What we must 
preserve is not only the environ- 
ment, but also the economy. 


Preservar a economia 


Como brasileira, eunaoacredito 
que Os paises to primeiro mundo, 
como os Estados Unidos, estao 
interessados em preservar a 
Amazonia. Eu acho que existem 
outros motivos escondidos atras da 
palavra “preservar’. 

Em discursos politicos, “nos 
temos que preservar a Amazonia” 
atrai atencao e votos. Muita gente 
nao percebe, mas a Amazonia ja 
elegeu muitos politicos. 

O que os paises do primeiro 
mundo querem e preservar a 
situacao economica que beneficia 
o bolso deles. 

Por exemplo, 0 Japao compra 
mais de U$ 70 bilhoes de soja por 
ano. Atualmente,os Estados Unidos 
eresponsavel por grande parte desse 
mercado. 


Alguns anos atras, o Brazil 
esperava ter uma melhor conexao 
com o mercado japones. A unica 
maneira de exportar produtos do 
Brasil para o Japao e pelo canal do 
Panama. Umanovaideiareduziriaa 
viagem em mais de 7,000 milhas: a 
construcao de uma estrada do oeste 
do Brasil, Acre, ate os portos 
peruanos no pacifico. 

O Acre esta situado na selva 
amazonica, na fronteiracom o Peru, 
€ sta conectado por estradas com o 
resto do pais. Tudo que seria 
necessario era uma estrada para unir 
0 Acre ao Peru. 

O Japao ajudaria a financiar a 
estrada, que iria beneficiar-los com 
precos mais baixos, e beneficiar 
brasileiros a expandir o mercado. 

AlGore,entao senador, comecou 


a falar que o que o Japao realmente 
queria era explorar as reservas 
naturais do Brasil, e esta estrada 
tornaria tudo mais facil. Por pressao 
dos Estados Unidos e_ grupos 
ecologicos, 0 Japao cancelou o 
projeto. 

’ Mesmo que 0 primeiro interesse 
do Japao fosse a retirada da madeira 
na Amazonia, esta estrada e muito 
importante para conectar o Brasil 
como mercadoasiatico. O problema 
deveria ser solucionado com um 
controle mais rigido, mas nao 
fechando as_ portas do 
desenvolvimento economico. 

Os Estados Unidos fala em 
“preservar”, mas o real motivo e a 
perda de U$ 70 bilhoes por ano para 
o mercado brasileiro. Nos temos 
que preservar a economia. 











Gore must tip scales if environment is to be saved 


Vice President Gore, 


Ihave recently had the opportu- 
nity to read your work, Earth in the 
Balance. For demonstrating the 
courage to share your spiritual con- 
victions, although doing so risked 
political isolation, you have my 
respect and admiration. The truly 
visionary spirit with which you 
confront environmental realities 
gives me hope for the future of our 
species and the biosphere of which 
we are a part. 


I have also recently become 
aware of the eminent peril threat- 
ening the remaining ten percent of 
our ancient forests located in the 
Pacific Northwest. As you know, 
the timber industry likes to frame 
this issue as a conflict between 
jobs and the environment. 

I, however, wholeheartedly 
agree with you when you state, 
“{I}f the remaining ten percent of 
old-growth forest is logged out, as 
the industry prefers, the jobs will 
be lost anyway. The only question 


is whether the effort to create new 
jobs will begin now or later, after 
the forest is completely gone.” 
Thus it was with great disillu- 
sionment that I learned the specifics 
of President Clinton’s “Option 
Nine” proposal to protect the last of 
our ancient forests. Salvaging of 
dead trees and thinning of healthy 
ones are nothing more than euphe- 
misms for the continued logging 
which would disrupt the ecological 
balance of the old-growth ecosys- 
tem by removing vital nutrients and 


habitat, as well as require more fed- 
erally subsidized road construction 
in virgin old-growth forests. 
Allowing the harvesting of an 
additional 10.2 billion board feet 
when 90 percent of this unique and 
priceless ecosystem has already been 
destroyed in a mockery of 


sustainability. I realize the need for - 


political compromise, but surely 90 
percent is enough. 

Mr. Gore, before the President 
submits his proposal to the court on 
October 28, would you relate to him 


what you said best in the intro- 
duction to Earth in the Balance, 

“[T]he time has long since 
come to take more political risks 
- and endure much more criticism 
- by proposing tougher, more ef- 
fective solutions and fighting hard 
for their enactment.” 


Sincerely, 
Robert Emro 


News Editor 
The Cynic 
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Did you ever walk around 
campus and just say to yourself 
“What’s up with that?,” in refer- 
ence to a disturbing or genuinely 
bizarre occurrence? Well if you 
have n’t, I have. Here are only a 
few of the many peculiar things 
about our very own St. Michael’s 
College and its surrounding area. 

First of all, what’s up with the 
two signs in Alliot that have the 
Rat’s name spelled differently. 
One is spelled “Rathskellar,” 
while the other is spelled 
“Rathskeller.” Does someone 
need a spell checker around here 
or what? 

And while we’re on the subject 
of Alliot Hall, what’s up with 
those little maroon signs that tell 
you where the stairs are or what 
room it is. Did you catch that they 
all have braille on them? How 
many blind people do you know 
walking around Alliot feeling up 
the walls looking for the exit? I 
count none. Of course, I have 
spotted a few people walking into 
the walls on a Friday night, but 
that’s not important right now. 

That ATM machine in Alliot 


RATZ by BEN SMITH 
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GEEEZ, I'D SAY BETTY 
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is another little item that has the 
same braille printing on it. That 
seems odd enough, but not as odd 
as the drive-thru ATM down the 
road with identical braille lettering. 
I don’t know about you, but if I was 
a blind guy driving a car, the last 
thing on my mind would be worry- 
ing about the great accessibility of 
adrive-thru bank machine. But then 
again, I guessif you're gifted enough 
to drive while blind, you deserve a 
drive-up ATM of your own. 
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ITS RIND OF |W wow THATS REALLY 
IPFA, BETUALLY GOING To SCREW UP OUR 
“MCI FRIENDS & FAMILY’ 


AND CHECK OUT 
THOSE LOVE HANDLES 
ON BOB SOHNSON. 


DRAT, THERE HE IS AGAIN. 
WHERE T 60, HE GOES... 


And getting back to the cam- 
pus, what’s up with those janitors 
stuffing in five roles of toilet paper 
into a two roll dispenser? You can 
only get a sliver out from the roll 
anditone fallson the flooranyway. 
Are we a little overstocked in the 
TP department or what? 

Did you ever notice that there 
are only about six clocks on the 
entire campus and none of their 
times ever seem to match? 

And what’s up with all these 
kids around campus wearing hats? 
Is it a poor excuse for a lack of 
shampoo or is male patterned 
baldness no longer a fear but a 
reality? I personally think that hats 
are mainly used as protective visors 
to shade one's eyes from rather 
long-winded professors when a 
snooze in class is in order. 

And finally, what’s up with all 
those televisions and VCR’s ev- 
erywhere you look? First off, half 
of them can’t even reach the elec- 
trical outlets to work and secondly 
I think we are missing an impor- 
tant and fundamental learning 
tool...Nintendos. What’s up with 
that? 
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Bill Nave saved these 


_ kids from drowning, 










but he’s not 


Verleeta Wooten found 


several new stars, 
but she’s not 
an astronomer. 
These are 
teachers. But 


to the kids they reach, 


they're heroes. 


BE A TEACHER. 
BE A HERO. 


Call 1-800-45-TEACH. 


Reach for the Power 
Ad papain AYEX 
Counc” TOA 


Photos: Robin Sachs RECRUITING NEW TEACHERS, INC. 
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Give me an S-A-L for 
SMC's new cheerleader 


by Jake Mosher 
Staff Writer 


For the first time in five years, 
St. Michael’s has a male on its 
cheerleading squad. 

Junior Salvatore Giaimo says 
he’s having a good time, but it’s a 
lot more work than most people 
think. 

Giaimo said he thinks the rea- 
son there haven’t been more men 
involved recently is because they 
consider cheerleading an all- girl 
sport. 

“A lot of guys think it’s for 
sissies. They don’t want to be 
laughed at,” Giaimo said. 

Giaimo admits it takes “a lot of 
guts” to stand up in front of a 
home crowd at a basketball game 
and go through acheer surrounded 
by women. 

“Tf someone says something to 
me, all I need do is ask them to get 
out there and try it,” Giaimo said. 

“We need more men,” said 
cheerleading coach Jen Wowk. 

Wowk said it would be nice to 
see more men come out for the 
program so the squad could work 
on things like the “basket toss.” 
This maneuver involves throwing 
a girl high into the air and catching 
her. 


by Leslie Knutson 
Staff Writer 


With only a week to prepare, 
Michele Williams, a St. Michael’s 
junior and native Vermonter, set 
out Sept. 24, on a five-day adven- 
ture, to Paris, with her boyfriend 
Chuck Hudson, who won the 
9SXXX “Madonna in Paris Jet- 
Away Contest.” 

Williams said she was shocked 
when Hudson, an Underhill resi- 
dent, told her on the morning of 
Sept. 17 that he had just won the 
contest. The prize package, which 
totaled between $2500 and $3000, 
included airfare and hotel 
accomodations for two, and two 
tickets for the premier of 
Madonna’s “Girlie Show Tour.” 

“Tt was likea fairytale,” Hudson 
said. They arrived in Paris on Sat- 
urday about 8:30 a.m. and settled 
into the Hotel Alexandra, which 
Williams described as “‘an interna- 
tional Best Western.” 

Since the concert wasn’t until 
Tuesday night, they hada few days 
to do some sight-seeing. “We did 
a lot of the touristy stuff,” Will- 
iams said. The Eiffel Tower, Le 
Louve, and Mont Martre were 





np tik 


“That’s hard to do with just 
women,” Wowk said. 


among the several historical sites 
that they explored . 

Although they had never been 
huge Madonna fans, they agreed 
that the finale of the trip proved to 
be much more than they had antici- 
pated. 

Lasting from about 9:15 to 11:30 
p.m., Madonna’s “Girlie Show” 
didn’t have a dull moment, Will- 
iams said. When she came onto the 
stage until the very end of her per- 
formance, her fans were like “cattle 
to the feed,” Williams said. “The 
lighting, the costumes--everything! 
It was just amazing!” 

Madonna had an outfit for every 
two or three songs, Williams said. 
Her wardrobe ranged anywhere 
from full-length victorian style 
dresses to skimpy tops and bottoms 
that barely covered anything, Will- 
iams said. 

She didn’tsing many of her older 
songs, Williams said. Most were 
her more recent recordings, like 
“Erotica,” “Rain,” and “Fever.” The 
couple agreed that,with an excel- 
lent view from their seats, they en- 
joyed every minute of Madonna's 
performance. 

Inevitably, Wednesday came 
and it was time for them to return to 


ye 





Men who aren’t dedicated and 
who just want to join the squad to 


Vermont--”back to reality,” as 
Hudson putit. They said this was 
an experience they'll never forget. 
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Sal Giaimo struts his stuff during Cheerleading practice 


be around women aren’t welcome 
in the program, Wowk said. She 
said she is looking for at least one 
morecommitted male forthis year. 

Cheerleading captains Tracy 
Newman and Stephanie Fraone, in 
their second year with the program, 
said this winter’s cheers will be 
better than last year’s. 

“We’re changing the program 
and getting more commitment 
(from the participants),” Fraone 
said. 

The 15 people who made the 
squad at the Sept. 29 tryouts are 
committed, Wowk said. She said 
she is looking forward to putting 
together more advanced routines. 

Cheerleaders are part of each 
of the men’s home basketball 
games, Wowk said. She said they 
also cheer for the women’s Satur- 
day home games and the games at 
the University of Vermont. 

“We have sideline cheers, time- 
out routines, and about a two 
minute half-time performance,” 
Wowk said. 

The most difficult part of 
cheerleading is synchronizing 
everyone’s actions so the routine 
appears fluid on the gym floor, 
Wowk said. 

“It takes practice, practice, 
practice,” she said. 


Cheerleaders have three two- 
hour practices aweek, Wowk said. 
With intramurals taking precedent 
over cheerleading, she said 
sometimes it’s difficult to find 
space in the gym. 

“That’s kind of a bummer for 
us,” Wowk said. 

She said cheerleading has been 
a part of St. Michael’s as long as 
there’s been a basketball team 
and she sees her squad’s role as 
an important one. 

“Tt gets the crowd more in- 
volved with the game,” Newman 
said. “Everyone is more spirited.” 

Giaimo said he hasn’t heard 
anything derogatory about his 
decision to join the cheerleaders. 
Wowk said more comments are 
directed at the women. 

“We’re asked how short our 
skirts will be and things like that,” 
she said. “But the basketball team 
has been very supportive of us.” 

Wowk said she hopes to make 
everyone see cheerleaders as 
something more than women 
showing off in front of a crowd. 

“We’re going to make people 
see how much ability it takes to 
do this,” she said. 

Males interested in 
cheerleading can call Wowk at 
654-2140. 


Green ‘68’ Acres 


By Mary Janczura 
Staff Writer 


In March, the temperature was 
about 30 F at 5 p.m. Chris English 
and Cliff Lubitz marked out a place 
the size of their tent and dug into the 


snow. 


They were on land owned by the 
Winooski Valley Park Districtcalled 


Woodside Park. 


Although itis known as 68 acres 
to many students, Woodside Park 
and Overlook spans about 57 acres 
with a trail ending on the shore of 
the Winooski River. The Surplus 
Property Division of the federal 
government originally owned the 
land and then gave it to the town of 


Essex. 


Two years ago it was given to the 
Winooski Valley Park District, 
Jennifer Ely, director of the 


Winooski Valley Park District, said. 


"People are welcome to use the 


land especially for passive recre- 
ational uses including hiking, na- 
ture study and photography, Ely 
said. Soon there will be a bike path 
connecting the property to Route 15, 
she said. 

Woodside Parkwas named after 
the Juvenile Rehabilitation Center 
near it, Ely said. The boys at the 


eigen 
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center, maintain the grounds of the 
park at no cost to the public, said 
Woodside Rehabilitation Center 
teacher Lee Winchester. 

The Winooski Valley Park Dis- 
trict is a public non-profit corpora- 
tion of seven Chittenden County 
communities. The district likes stu- 
dents using the land as an outdoor 
classroom, Ely said. 

“Tt’s excellent that there’s land 
nearby that the students can enjoy,” 
said senior Chris English. 
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pus Speaks 






What do you think of 
the stipends paid to the 
students on campus? 











“I think that it'skind ofa waste. 
They do work hard, but they 
don't deserve as much as they 
get.” 
















¢ Amanda Mladenoff 
Sophomore 





“I should have run for S.A. presi- 
dent myself.” 









¢ Alvin Jackson 
Senior 










“I think they should get them. 
They're putting in hard work 
and they should get paid for 
Te 















° Sarah Stevens 
Freshman 










“I think it's a joke. I think we 
should put the money towards a 
new weight room.” 








° Sal Giaimo 
Junior 







"If a student is willing to put 
the time and energy into acam- 
pus activity then its reasonable 
to compensate them in some 
way.” 








«Natalie Harmon 
Junior 







Compiled by Ann Driscoll 


‘Police’ release new disc including 
every song they've ever recorded 


Jon Towslee 
WWPV Music Director 


Ten years ago, The Police were 
at the height of their career as a 
rock ‘n’ roll band. During the 
summer of 1983, The Police en- 
joyed their first #1 album 
Synchronicity and first #1 single 
“Every Breathe You Take”. Soon 
after, although never formally an- 
nounced until 1986, fans every- 
where saw the break-up of one of 
America’s favorite rock bands. In 
1986, the band was working on 
their sixth studio album which 
ended up turning into a greatest 
hits compilation. With the only 
new track being a new version of 
their top ten single “Don’t Stand 
So Close to Me." To fans the 
album wasa major disappointment. 
After waiting three years for new 
material, all they received were 
songs they had heard a hundred 
times before. 

Now, a little over seven years 
later The Police have done some- 
thing that artists have been doing 
for quite some time. They released 
a four-disc box set titled Message 
In a Box: The Complete Record- 
ings. To my knowledge The Police 
are the first band to include every- 
thing they have ever recorded in 
one box set. Hence the title, “The 
Complete Recordings.” — 

The set begins with'the’ first 
Police single, “Fallout,” ‘which 
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was written by Stewart Copeland, 
the bands drummer. The total bud- 
get for the single and the flipside 
“Nothing Achieving” was $150 and 
was recorded on Illegal records. 
Ironically, the song was recorded 
before the band even had their lead 
guitarist, Andy Summers. The 
single itself is very raw stuff and 
was definitely influenced by the 
punk rock legends The Sex Pistols. 
Due to technology, “Fallout” has 
been digitally remastered. The raw- 
ness is still there, but is nothing 
compared to when you hear the track 
on vinyl. 

The set also includes live ver- 
sions of “Landlord”(the b-side to 
“Message In a Bottle”), “Truth Hits 
Everybody," “Driven to Tears,” 
“Man In a Suitcase,"““Message In a 
Bottle,” and “Tea In the Sahara,” 
What makes the live tracks so spec- 
tacular is they are taken from differ- 
ent points of their career. “Truth 
Hits Everybody” was recorded very 
early in their career, and “Tea In the 


Sahara” very late. If you listened to 
the two live tracks back to back you 
would never think The Police would 
have progressed as a band. The 
reason being they were never ones 
to rehearse when going on tour. 
While playing live, they always 
liked the idea of being spontaneous 
and playing their songs how they 
feltthey should be played thatnight. 
Yet, if you listened to the studio 
versions of both songs, you would 
realize how far the band came mu- 
sically. 

The highlight of the box set is 
“Once Upon a Daydream,” the b- 
side to their top 20 hit 
‘Synchronicity II’. The song is 
about a young couple in love who’s 
relationship goes bad when the girl 
becomes pregnant. The lyrics them- 
selves are enough to make the song. 
However, the haunting keyboard 
music in the background to Sting’s 
poetic words will send a chill up 
anyone’s spine. 

The set itself costs $50 to $55. 
Immediately many people will say 
that’s a lot of money, and I agree 
that it is. But if you look at what 
you're getting, it isn’t that much at 
all. For the price, you are getting 
all 77 songs The Police recorded. If 
you are a huge Police fan, or even if 
you like a few of their songs, defi- 
nitely check out the box set. On it 
, you hear a lot of different sides of 
the band that were never really 
played on the radio or released on 
any LP. 


Transfers tell their stories 


By Meghan McMenimen 
Staff Writer 


There are 69 transfers who 
chose to attend St. Michael’s this 
fall each of whom has a different 
Story to tell. 

Stephanie Zinkievich, a 
sophomore and transfer student 
from New York, said she at- 
tended Hofstra University on 
Long Island and hated it. “Hofstra 


just wasn’t a personal atmosphere. 


A person wasn’t treated as a 
student, but as a number,” 
Zinkievich said. 

Zinkievich said that the school 
was So big, it was easy to feel 
insignificant. This prompted her 
to begin looking at other schools, 
including St. Michael's. “I wanted 
a small college environment, and 
everyone here was really nice 
when I visited,” Zinkievich said 

She also had another reason to 
come here. “My dad graduated 
from here in 1967, so it was sort 


of a family thing,” Zinkevich said. 


Kate O’Neill, a sophomore 
transfer from Massachusetts, 
attended Emerson College in 
Boston for her freshman year. She 
said that Emerson wasn’t a 
traditional college campus, but a 
bunch of school buildings 
scattered around a few blocks. 

O’Neill visited St. Michael’s 
as a senior in high school, but 


never applied. During the process 
of transferring, St. Michael's was 
the only school she applied to. 

“T love the fact that everything 
here is all together instead of 
spread out in random buildings 
like Emerson. That makes it easier 
to go to class and to visit friends,” 
she said. 

O'Neill also found St. Michael's 
to better suit her academic needs. 

“St. Mike’s has political science 
as a major, and Emerson doesn’t,” 
she said. 

O’Neill said that the location 
was one of the reasons she came 
to St. Michael's. “I love the 
environment with the mountains 
and the trees. It’s so pretty up here 
and so much different from the 
city,” she said. 

One complaint O’Neill said 
she has about transferring to St. 
Michael's is the social life. “It’s 
hard meeting people here. We had 
transfer orientation, but we only 
got to meet other transfers, not 
students who have been here for a 
while,” she said. 

Jackie Murphy, who works in 
the Admissions Office, said that 
out of 156 students who applied to 
transfer here this fall, St. 
Michael’s accepted 107 of them. 
Of those 107, 69 chose to attend, 
which Murphy considered a high 
number. 

She explained why students 


transfer to St. Michael's. “Many 
times they transfer from similar 
institutions, and applied here 
when they were seniors in high 
school,” she said. 

“Each student has a unique 
story of why they transferred,” 
Murphy said. Sometimes students 
see college as an escape from 
personal or family problems, she 
said. Often when they find that 
their problems haven't disap- 
peared, they blame it on the 
school and the transfer process 
begins, Murphy said. 

Sarah King, a transfer student, 
was one of the orientation leaders 
for transfers last month. King said 
that transfer orientation was 
similar to freshmen orientation, 
but Coffee House and a luncheon 
were held for just transfers 
students. 

She said she believes that a 
separate orientation for transfers 
is more successful that sticking 
them in with the freshmen. 
“Transfers have more in common 
with each other than with fresh- 
men. Their experiences are 
similar,” King said. 

King said that there is a spring 
semester orientation for transfers 
who come for second semester, 
but it is only held for one day 
because only a small number of 
students transfer in between 
semesters. 
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Academic Convocation 


Honorary degree: Kevin McKenzie 


The Ad Multos Annos Award (presented to professors who have been with St. Michael's College for 25 years) 
Dr. William R. Garrett ( Sociology) 


Dr. Daniel J. Bean (Biology) 


Professor Donovan McDonough (English) 


Dr. John Reiss (English) 


Norbert A. Kuntz Service Award: Joanne Rathgeb (Fine Arts) 
The Scholarship and Artistic Achievement: Dr. Joseph J. Ferdinand (Modern Languages) 
Teaching Award: John N. Carvellas (Economics) 


McKenzie dances to degree 


By Maggie Starvish 


Staff Writer 


, Kevin McKenzie rose in one 


fluidmotion from his seat and stood 
in ballet’s first position with his 
hands clasped behind his back as 
he was presented with an honorary 
degree at the Academic Convoca- 
tion last week. He stood completely 
still asa listof his accomplishments 
were read off, and thanked the col- 
lege in a smooth and measured 
voice, saying “The conferral of this 
degree is a right of passage for me 
-- I’m honored.” 

McKenzie, 38, is a native of 
Burlington. He was recently named 
artistic director of American Ballet 
Theatre, becoming the first dancer 
ever to hold that position. He was 


chosen to receive an honorary de- 
gree in conjunction with the fine arts 
theme at this year’s convocation. 

McKenzie, tall and slim, with 
dark hair, has wanted to be a dancer 
since age seven. Serving as an altar 
boy at High Latin Mass at 
Burlington's Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception was his first 
introductgion to an underlying ritual 
that he would soon discover in dance. 

McKenzie began dance lessons 
al age eight, under South 
Burlington’s Rosemary O’Brien. He 
left home four years later on schol- 
arship and went on to win a silver 
medal at the 1972 International 
Ballet Competition in Varma, Bul- 
garia. 

"In my head I can't help but think 
that what would really have pleased 


Joyce and Lyons 


Robin Palmer 
Staff Writer 


The idea of Joyce and Lyons, 
the first-year students unisex dorms, 
becoming coed by floor has been 
discussed since 1992. 


Two key issues arise when dis- 


cussing coed dorms: quality of life 
and a need for a unisex option, Vice 
President of Student Affairs/Dean 
of Students, Mike Samara said. 


Quality of life may improve in a 


coed dorm, Samara said, but there is 
the problem for those first-year stu- 
dents who want a unisex environ- 
ment. If Joyce and Lyons were coed, 
there would be no unisex housing 
option, because chemical-free 
housing is only for upper-class per- 
sons, Samara said. 


“The central issue for me is as- 


suring privacy for each individual,” 
Samara said. 


In the past, parents and first- 


year students have requested unisex 
housing, but this has become less of 
an issue in recent years as fewer 
people are requesting single-sex 
dorms, Samara said. 


It’s hard to benefit the college 


community and every individual in 
it, Samara said, but safety, privacy, 


Story 
Meetings 
6:30 in 


Upper 
Alliot 


and St. Michael’s Catholic tradi- 
tion must be considered. 

... As, a Catholic school, St. 
Michael’s doesn’t want to condone 
men and women staying overnight 
together, Samara said. 

“You don’t make policies trying 
to please everyone, you make poli- 
cies trying to do the right thing and 
in this case we’re still trying to 
explore what the right thing is,” 
Samara said. 

“Coed dorms lend an atmosphere 
where people tend to become 
friends,” Director of New Student 
Programs and Development Grace 
Kelly said. 

“The general relationship in a 
coed dorm tends to be more a 
brother-sister relationship,” she 
said. 

But coed dorms could be per- 
ceived as a risk and parents may be 
upset, Kelly said. 

The Defender asked over 30 
freshman their opinions on coed 
housing. About 10 of these stu- 
dents, said they prefer the unisex 
housing they now have. 

“The maturity level might not be 
there,” Lyons resident Kailin 
Kelleher said. 

Other comments were that it 


my parents would be if I had be- 
come the dancing priest," McKenzie 
said, speaking of his family's strong 
Irish Catholic background. 

McKenzie has danced with the 
National Ballet of Washington and 
New York’s Joffrey Ballet. He has 
performed both in classical ballets 
and in more modern pieces by cho- 
reographers such as George 
Balanchine and Jerome Robbins. 
He became principal dancer in 
American Ballet Theatre in 1979. 

“Dance for me is a form of con- 
centrated energy where you’re able 
to commit yourself to the music and 
yet remain outside yourself,” 
McKenzie said of his craft. “I knew 
it was something I had to do.” 


go coed? 


would be too loud and that they 
would have to be careful how they 
dressed inthe halls. 

One upperclassman commented 
that coed dorms would only elimi- 
nate “the walk of shame” between 
the two dorms. 

Many people coming out of high 
school don’t know how to handle 
themselves, Joyce Resident Assis- 
tant Luke Tougas said. It’s a safety 
issue, Tougas said, and first-year 
students will have the next three 
years to live in coed housing. 

On the positive side, Lyons 
Resident Assistant Ann 
McDonough said, “I think it would 
take a lot of fine tuning, but in the 
end people wouldrespecteach other 
more.” 

Since first-year students will be 
living in coed dorms following their 
first year, they need to become ac- 
customed to living together, Joyce 
resident Ken Kunish said. 

Several first-year students agreed 
that it really doesn’t matter whether 
there is coed housing or not, because 
they are always in each other’s 
dorms anyway. There would also 
be more of an opportunity to meet 
new people and have more friends, 
some first-year students said. 








The Rust 


$2 Student Discount on Services 


-Hair 











Clipper Hair Salon 


159 Pearls St., Essex Jct. 





-Nails 
-Facials 
-Waxing j 
-Swedish Massage 


Call at 879-1603 Mon.-Sat. Walk-ins Welcome 
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Papa Franks @ 13 West Center St. 


Italian Restaurant 


mals) 1. tal 


55-2423 


$2.00 OFF 
Any Large Pizza 
With coupon ; 


Papa Franks @ 13 West Center St. 
Winooski, Vermont @ 655-2423 
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$1.00 OFF 


Any Pasta Dish 
With coupon 
Papa Franks e 13 West Center St. 
Winooski, Vermont @ 655-2423 
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$1.00 OFF 


Any Calzone 
**With coupon 
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Winooski, .. Vermont 6 655-2423 
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by Janelle Beaulieu 
Staff Writer 


Dave Payson, professor of 
broadcast journalism at St. 
Michael’s, assisted at a live shoot of 
the nationally syndicated television 
show, “Real Stories of the Highway 


__ Patrol,” on Sept. 24 in Jericho. The 


‘show, which recreates in dents a3 
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that state police have experienced, marital problems, was holding 


was being shot in Jericho to 
recreate a hostage situation that 


hostages at gunpoint. He eventuall 
let the hostages go, but then 


took place in Fairfax approximately ssaulted an officer and took him 


two years ago. 
According to State 
Trooper Glenn Hall, the incident 


hostage. The man was eventually 
killed to save that officer’s life. 
Payson invited his 


began when there was a report of a students to this shoot so that they 


- man in a church witha gun. 1 
‘man, who was suicidal d due to 





Peace and J udhiée provides alternatives 


By Melissa J. Chernesky 
Staff Writer 


The Peace and Justice Commit- 
tee is a group that was formed eight 
years ago by the Student Associa- 
tion. Its purpose is to encourage 
peaceful alternatives to problems 
we Often encounter. 

The Rev. Michael Cronogue, the 
college coordinator said that the SA 
started the committee to encourage 
speakers and dialogue on peace and 
justice issues. He also said that a lot 


- Of the issues that they cover are also 


dealt with by the Diversity Coali- 
tion, Martin Luther King Society 
and Amnesty International. 

Cronogue said that one of the 
group's goals this year is to invite 
the other committees to get together 
and talk about what each group has 
planned. 

“Peace and Justice co-sponsors 
speakers and programs to encour- 


Expert Teachers 
Permanent Centers 
Total Training 


Wooléii Milt. 


Winooski 
ag 





age people to reflect on their rela- 
tionship to the larger world on peace- 
ful alternatives to conflict,” 
Cronogue said. 

Peace and Justice has already 
sponsored two programs; George 
Olygay, on Bosnia; Francis Moore 
Lappe and Paul Martin DuBois, on 
Living Democracy; and Ellen Kahler, 
on NAFTA (North American Free 
Trade Agreement). 

Cronogue said that they have 
other scheduled programs. Ralph 
Coleman will be speaking on Africa 
and African Development. Coleman 
will be joint sponsored by Peace and 
Justice, Diversity Coalition and the 
Martin Luther King Society. 

Peace and Justice is also running 
a series of films in St. Edmunds 113. 
The films run every Thursday at 
7:00 p.m. 

Cronogue’s workstudy student 
junior Kara-Lee Ruotolo is in charge 
of the project. 


Call today ai: 
655-3300 


1-800-KAD-TEST;| 


“Although it is my workstudy I 
wanted to be in charge because I 
thought it would be very educa- 
tional to me and the people who 
come to see the movies,” stated 
Ruotolo. 

Ruotolo said that last week’s 
film was “Calling the Shots”, and it 
was about the effects of advertising 
on alcohol abuse, around fifteen is 








See you there! 


The Defender needs 
you to... Write! 


about. 

Amy Hessler, one of the coordi- 
nators, said that right now there are 
four core members. She said they 
had around 30 people sign up this 
fall, but they haven’t held a meeting 
yet. 

The first meeting will be held on 
Thursday at 6:00 p.m. The location 
will be announced during the week. 
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Fall in Vermont! 


Vermont Skydiving Adventures 
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Shelburne Airport - Shelburne 


985-8533 







Open 
Wed. - Sun. 


Weekday Special 
$135 


College Students 
$120 with [.D. 
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The Defender needs 
feedback. 





Winooski 655-1921 





Mike Cestone ° 


Men’s Soccer 


Cestone, a junior psy- 
chology major from 
Bennington, scored two 
goals in a pair of Purple 
Knight victories last 
week over Norwich and 
Quinnipiac. 

For the season, the 
center-midfielder has 
two goals and three as- 
sists. 

The men improved 
their overall record to 3- 
4-1] with last week's vic- 
tories and are 1-2-1 in 
the Northeast-10 Con- 
ference. 





train 


Cross country teams 
stay on track at the 
Vermont State Meet 


By David Mandleur 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael's College cross 
country teams had solid showings 
at the Vermont State Meet last Fri- 
day. 

The women's team finished sec- 
ond and the men's team placed third 
at the meet hosted by Middlebury 
College. 

Once again, the women were led 
by Susie Pothier (second place over- 
all), Erin Smyth (fourth place over- 
all) and Emily Mahood (10th place 
overall) on the 3.1-mile course. 

The Lady Knights finished be- 
hind host Middlebury with Lyndon 
State College, Norwich University 
and Southern Vermont College 
rounding out the field. 

Last week, Pothier, who is in the 
midst of an excellent sophomore 
season, was named Northeast-10 
women's cross country runner of 
the week after winning the St. 
Michael's College Invitational. She 
currently holds the course record at 
the Catamount Family Center in 
Williston. 

In the men's 5.2-mile course, 


Continued from page 16 


Jennifer Kay 


Women’s Soccer 


Kay, asenior business 
major goaltender from 
Chelmsford, Mass., re- 
corded shutouts in Lady 
Knights' victories 
against Castleton State 
College and Norwich 
University. On Saturday, 
she made 12 saves in St. 
Michael's 4-1 victory 
against Quinnipiac Col- 
lege. 

The women bettered 
their record to 4-6 over- 
all and 2-2 in the 
Northeast-10 Confer- 
ence. 





In-line skating... 


times vary. Protective gear is re- 


the downhill slope, the hockey 
rink and the free-style ramp.” The 
more serious skaters use the speed 
oval and the downhill slope to 


At the Stowe Ski Area, skates 
can be rented for $8 for one hour, 
$12 for three hours and $15 all 
day. Lessons are offered, but the 


quired when skating. 

Whaling said in the two months 
the park has been open, about 4,000 
to 5,000 people have used the park's 
facilities. 

Last weekend, the park spon- 
sored a College Fest. Events in- 
cluded pick up hockey games, Al- 
pine races, a slalom course with a 
dual timer, clinics on the half-pipe 
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Middlebury came in first, with St. 
Michael's coming in a close third 
behind Norwich. 

Lyndon State, and Johnson State 
finished fourth and fifth with 
Castleton State and Southern Ver- 
mont bringing up the rear. 

Jason Turner (sixth place over- 
all), Dan Johnson (eighth overall) 
and Pete Wefers (12th place over- 
all) led the way for the Purple 
Knights. 

"We were missing a few indi- 
viduals that would have helped, in- 
juries hurt us this year, but we should 
be heathy for the Northeast-10's in 
two weeks," said Zafir Bludevich, 
the men's coach. 

The next big test for the men's 
and women's cross country teams 
will be at the Northeast-10 Cham- 
pionships, which St. Michael's will 
host at the Catamount Family Cen- 
ter in Williston on October 16. 

"The NE-10's should be fun to 
watch because it will be close," 
Bludevich added. 

This weekend the cross country 
teams will travel to Saint Lawrence 
University to compete in the Saint 
Lawrence Invitational. 





and a timed speed oval race. For 
more information, call Whaling at 
253-3000 extension 2244. 

Beth Connor, a senior, said “T 
rollerbladed ONCE. That’s all I 
have to say. I have evidence to 
remind me of this experience on 
my elbow. It was fun though, just 
not for me.” 

For other skaters, remember to 
have fun and don’t fall! 
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National Hockey League preview 


By Michael Tusiani 
Staff Writer 


Out are the Patrick, Adams, 
Norris and Smythe Divisions and in 
are the Atlantic, Northeast, Pacific 
and Central. 

In 1993, the National Hockey 
_eague finally brought the league 
closer to the mainstream by realign- 
ing and further expanding its divi- 
sions. 

The new structure will make play 
within the conferences more mean- 
ngful than in the past since the top 
eight teams in each of the two con- 
‘erences advance to the playoffs, 
and not the top four in each division. 

It should be a very interesting 
season in the N.H.L. Many teams, 
tike Quebec and Los Angeles, were 
vastly improved last year while oth- 
érs, including the expansion Tampa 
Say Lightning, were competitive 
:gainst much better teams, proving 
the increase in league parity. Here’s 
now I see the upcoming season shap- 
ing up (teams in order of predicted 
Finish within their divisions): 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

ATLANTIC DIVISION 

Washington Capitals: When 
the new commissioner Gary 
Bettman realigned the league and 
moved the Pittsburgh Penguins out 
of the new Atlantic Division, he 
said it was in hockey’s best interest. 
He might be right, but the move was 
definitely in the best interest of the 
Capitals. With the Penguins gone, 
the Caps become the division’s best 
icam almost by default (after finish- 
ing in second last year 26 points 
behind Pittsburgh). 

They are a well-balanced team 
without an offensive star, as Peter 
Bondra led the team with only 85 
points last year. The loss of Dale 
Hunter, who was rightfully sus- 
pended for the first 21 games of the 
season after a gooning incident in 
the playoffs, will hurt the Caps. 

They are still missing that offen- 
sive superstar they need to advance 
in the playoffs. Even so, with argu- 
ably the best defense in the N.H.L. 
(Kevin Hatcher, Al Iafrate and Calle 
Johansson), they will be near the 
top all year. 

2. New York Islanders: A pleas- 
ant playoff surprise last year with 
the upsets of Washington and the 
defending champion Penguins. 
They have solid scorers to surround 
star Pierre Turgeon, and one of the 
best young defenses in the league, 
ied by tough guy Darius Kasparaitis. 
How far they go in the playoffs will 
depend on how well newly acquired 
goalie Ron Hextall plays in net. 

3. New York Rangers: The best 
team in the division on paper. Stars 
{Mark Messier and Brian Leetch, the 
icagues top defenseman two years 
ago, are supported by scorers Tony 
Amonte, Mike Gartner, Adam 
Graves and Darren Turcotte. 

New coach Mike Keenen will 
bring the team back to its form of 
two years ago when they finished 
with the best record in the N.H.L. 
But the question here remains (it 
has been 53 years since your last 
Cup, Ranger fans) will they ever do 
it in the playoffs? 

4. Philadelphia Flyers: Watch out 
for this team. They are the division’s 
steeper with proven scorers in Mark 


Recchi, Eric Lindros and Rod 
Brind’ Amour. 

5. New Jersey Devils: They haven’t 
made it out of the playoffs first 
round since their Cinderella season 
back in 1989. 

6. Tampa Bay Lightning: Fifty- 
three points was solid for their first 
year. While this years expansion 
will help, they will once again be 
playing golf in May. 

7. Florida Panthers: Ex-Ranger 
goalie John Vanbiesbrouck gives 
them a proven star to build their 
franchise around. 
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division’s top spot. 
4. Boston Bruins: While they did 
finish first in the Adams last year 
with 109 points, many questions 
remain. Will the recent problems of 
keeping Ray Borque happy affect 
his play? Can John Casey fill the 
shoes of Andy Moog? 

The big question is the health of 
Cam Neely. While the Bruins have 
proven scorers in Adam Oates and 





ished with 58 points last year, five 
more than expansion Tampa Bay. 
Enough said. 

7. Ottawa Senators: Keep reading 
the standings upside down (10-70- 
4), Ottawa fans. 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
CENTRAL DIVISION 

1. Toronto Maple Leafs: They 
finished third last year and advanced 
to the conference finals in the play- 
offs. Doug Gilmour finished the year 
with 127 points and Felix Potvin 
was the N.H.L.’s best between the 
pipes. They have the goaltending, 
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Eastern Conference 


Atlantic Division 
1. Washington Capitals 
2. New York Islanders 
3. New York Rangers 
4. Philadelphia Flyers 
5. New Jersey Devils 


6. Tampa Bay Lightning | 
7. Florida Panthers 


Northeast Division 
1. Montreal Canadiens 
2. Pittsburgh Penquins 
3. Quebec Nordiques 
4. Boston Bruins 
5. Buffalo Sabres 
7 6. Hartford Whalers 
~~ "7" Ottawa Senators — 


Western Conference 


Central Division 
1. Toronto Maple Leafs 
2. Chicago Blackhawks 


3. Winnipeg Jets 


4. St. Louis Blues 
5. Detroit Red Wings 


6. Dallas Stars 


NORTHEAST DIVISION 

1. Montreal Canadiens: How 
can’t you pick the defending Stanley 
Cup champions? They are very solid 
all around, led by playoff M.V.P. 
Patrick Roy. Vincent Damphousse, 
Kirk Muller and ex-U.V.M. star 
John LeClair will lead the explosive 
offensive. While it will be really 
tough in a division where any of the 
four top teams can win, the Habs 
have the talent to repeat. 

2. Pittsburgh Penguins: Even 
though they lost in the second round 
of the playoffs last year, they still 
have the depth that is needed to win 
another Cup. In addition to Lemieux 
and co., the Pens have a third line 
that is as good as most first lines in 
the N.HLL. 

Picking the top team in the North- 
east was the toughest. Montreal is 
one because they did just that. How- 
ever, if Mario stays healthy, don’t 
be surprised to see the Pens sipping 
from another Cup. 

3. Quebec Nordiques: This team is 
no longer the laughing stock of the 
league. With the best young nucleus 
of talent, Mats Sudin, Mike Ricci, 
Joe Sakic and Owen Nolan, the 
Nordiques will challenge for the 


Pacific Division 
1. Vancouver Canucks 
2. Los Angeles Kings 


3. Calgary Flames 


4, Edmonton Oilers 
5. San Jose Sharks 


6. Anaheim Mighty Ducks 





Joe Juneau, Neely remains the key. 
If Neely, who played only 13 games 
last year, is on the ice, the Bruins 
will be primed to prove that last 
year’s playoff sweep by Buffalo 
was a fluke. 

5. Buffalo Sabres: Sure, they did 
sweep the Bruins. There’s no ques- 
tion the firepower is here with Pat 
LaFontaine, Alexander Mogilny and 
Dale Hawerchuk. However, lack of 
depth and consistency is why they 
are not a serious playoff contender. 
6. Hartford Whalers: They fin- 








TEXACO 


Texaco 


and experience with Wendel Clark 
and Glenn Anderson, to finish strong 
again. 

2. Chicago Blackhawks: Finished 
in first last year until flopping in the 
first round of the playoffs to the 
fourth place Blues. They have taken 
a page out of the Rangers book by 
winning during the season and play- 
ing dead in the playoffs. 

3. Winnipeg Jets: Teemu Selanne 
is the next Wayne Gretzky. 

4. St. Louis Blues: Even though 
they had a solid showing in the 


playoffs, they need some punch to 
add to the offense of Craig Janney 
and Brett Hull if they are to be taken 
seriously. 
5. Detroit Red Wings: Their of- 
fense is explosive and their defense 
is solid. It remains a wonder how 
they have not done any better than 
they have in the past. 
6. Dallas Stars: It is going to take 
the Stars, fomerly the Minnesota 
North Stars, who made it to the 
finals two years ago, awhile to get 
used to their new surroundings. They 
will be good again in two or three 
years. 

PACIFIC DIVISION 
1. Vancouver Canucks: People 
might not know what a Canuck is, 
and Vancouver might not get the 
most media attention. But people 
will get to know this team, which 
finished first last year, real soon. 
They have explosive forwards and a 
young defense. The Canucks will 
go as far as superstar Pavel Bure 
takes them. 
2. Los Angeles Kings: Owner 
Bruce McNall finally saw his high 
profile players all produce at once 
last year. Wayne Gretzky camealive 
during the playoffs, while Luc 
Robitaille finished the season with 
125 points. Defenseman Rob Blake 
is a sure candidate for the Norris 
Trophy this year. With proven play- 
ers to support these three, the Kings 
are right with the Canucks, as one of 
the two will represent the confer- 
ence in the finals. * 
3. Calgary Flames: They, led by — 


- Theoren Fleury, are still as quic 


and explosive as they were when 
they won itall in 1989. Butdon’tget — 
fooled here. 
4. Edmonton Oilers: After trading 
away the superstars (Gretkzy, Fuhr, 
Messier, Kurri,and Anderson) from 
their Stanley Cup years and getting 
nothing substantial in return, the 
Oilers offense remains uncertain, as 
does the franchise, which has been 
on the verge of being sold. 
5. San Jose Sharks: In their sec- 
ond season, they had only one more 
win than Ottawa. Who is the genius 
in the front office who didn’t go 
after an available goalie like Andy 
Moog or Glenn Healy when the 
Sharks' starting goalie is Jeff (2-10- 
1, 5.28 g.a.a.) Tackett? 
6. Anaheim Mighty Ducks: Gotta 
love the nickname, but this could 
become as funny as the movie. 
STANLEY CUP FINAL 
Look fo new acquired player/ 
coach Bryan Trottier to lead the 
Penquins back to their playoff form 
of two years ago as they beat the 
Maple Leafs for the Stanley Cup. 
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Mosher combines success, modesty 
Kickboxer has a 76-9 








PHOTO BY SVEN COLE 


Jake Mosher, a junior, prepares to deliver a blow to the heavy bag during his workout in the wieght room in Ross 


November 1. 


Continued from page 16 
own medical insurance. 

Lisa Zaferakis, president fo the 
women's club, said, “I thought it 
_ was terrific, it was a reward. The 
_men have done so much to revise 
and improve their image, and the 
women’s team happens to benefit 
from them, but the real credit goes 

lo them.” 
The women’s team was started 
last September by Lisa Zaferakis 
and Rob Fardin. At the beginning 
of the semester, the team held sign- 
ups in front of the dinner line. The 
first thirty,” as they are known, 
learning the game, tackling 


















and all. 
“If you really wanted to play 
then they would somehow schedule 
practices so everyone would get a 
thance to play,” said Betsy 
Naughter, the team’s back captain. 


Jia UCES 


Nal 


The women’s team practice five 
days a week for two hours, with 
games every Saturday. Condition- 
ing and basic skills are taken very 
seriously. 

“We didn’t have a winning sea- 
son yet, but if our effort counted for 
it we would have won every game, 
because we really work hard,” said 
Naughter. 

This year the women’s team ap- 
pears to be off to a good start. In the 
team's Scrimmage game against the 
University of Vermont, the women 
scored on their possession. The 
team will be playing against Keene 
State, Lyndon State, Johnson State, 
Norwich University, Plymouth 
State, Plattsburg State, and St. 
Anslem's at Keene this semester. 

This year there are 48 students 
on the women's team. With this 
number of players, a goal may be to 


Sports Center. Mosher, who is an amatuer kickboxer, will put his 79-6 record on the line in his upcoming fight on 


have an A and B team, Zaferakis 
said. 

“Rugby attracts people because 
ittakes a very motivated, dedicated, 
determined individual to play the 
game. I think that’s why people like 
to watch it and support it at St. 
Michael’s,” said Naughter. 

Community also plays a role in 
the women’s club. In Burlington 
this October, the women’s and men's 
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Onion River Clippers 
Barber Shop 


Discount prices on Nexus, Paul Mitchell, 
Redkin, and Biolage. 


Tues.-Fri. 8:30- 5:30; Sat.- 7:30- 12 noon 


655-3373 
Wayne Walsh 


record in h 


Eric P. Wilbur 
Staff Writer 


When somebody _ says, 
“kickboxer,” many people think of 
Jean Claude Van Damme. While he 
is not Van Damme, Jake Mosher, a 
junior at St. Michael's, is a legiti- 
mate kickboxer; in fact, he is one of 
the best in New England. 

Mosher, a journalism major 
from Irasburg, has a lifetime record 
of 79 wins against only six losses. 
He began this sport six years ago by 
boxing first and said he had always 
been very flexible. Kickboxing in- 
terested him and he decided to give 








“ s 9 
is ‘hobby 
enough so that I can still lift weights 
and pitch,” Mosher said. 

Isn’t kickboxing a little danger- 
ous? 

Bludevich said, “Full contact 
anything is a dangerous sport, re- 
gardless if it’s karate or boxing in 
general. The fact that you can kick 
and punch makes the prospect of 
getting injured a little more, be- 
cause you can get more velocity on 
a kick.” 

Bludevich has reservations about 
recommending kickboxing, or tra- 
ditional boxing, as a means to get in 
shape. 

“T don’t get too pumped up about 


it a try he said. boxing quite 
Mosier OO“ _ honestly _be- 
does not boast “I kind of kickbox as my cause the main 
about his hobby. I’m fairly good at _ idea of boxing 
kic kboxi ng it, but it’s something I do is to beat See 
skill. In his — in my spare time.” peut ee os 
quiet way, he Bludevich said. 
talks about what “Jake Mosher, a Although 
kickboxing junior. Bludevich isnot 
means to him. abig boxing fan, 
“It makes he appreciates 


me feel good [being 79-6]. It attests 
to all my hard work at it,” Mosher 
said 

For now, Mosher is his own 
coach. His rigorous daily workout 
routine includes two hours a day in 
the weight room; one hour for lift- 
ing weights and stretching, and one 
hour using a heavy punching bag. 

“T think he’s done a nice job,” 
said St. Michael’s athletic trainer 
Zafir Bludevich. “He’s pretty much 
doing it on his own.” 

In addition to his kickboxing, 
Mosher plays for the St. Michael’s 
baseball team, and he also likes to 
hunt and fish, but he does have a 
favorite activity. 

“T think baseball is probably my 
favorite,” Mosher said. “I kind of 
kickbox as my hobby. I’m fairly 
good at it, but it’s something I do in 
my spare time really.” 

Mosher uses kickboxing to pre- 
pare for the baseball season. 

“The main reason I do it is be- 
cause it keeps my arm flexible 


| | 
Rugby Football Club recognized by the S.A. 


teams will participate in the Crop 
Walk,a five-mile walk which raises 
money for local homeless shelters, 
with the men’s team to show their 
support within the community. 

“Becoming a club will be some- 
thing we’ ll take seriously and hope- 
fully the rest of the community will 
take seriously too,” Gominiak said, 
summing up their new recognition 
and responsibilities. 








Winooski 





the hard work Mosher puts into his 
daily workouts. 

“T admire him for his persever- 
ance and dedication to training and 
to be good at it,” Bludevich said. 

Despite his success in the ring to 


date, Mosher does not plan to pur-..: 


sue acareeras akickboxer. He hopes 
to attend law school after earning 
his undergraduate degree. 

Mosher’s dedication is probably 
the one of the keys to his kickboxing 
success. While just getting into the 
weight room is work for many 
people, Mosher is able to juggle an 
exhausting workout, baseball prac- 
tice and his studies. 
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Takin’ aride...In-line skating 


Marcy Babinger 
Staffwriter 


Have you ever imagined strap- 
ping wheels to your feet and cruis- 
ing up to speeds of 50 miles per 
hour? 

In-line skating has become the 
latest craze on college campuses 
throughout America, and it contin- 
ues to grow. Many area sport stores 
carry in-line skates in various 
brands, styles andcolors. Justabout 
anyone can in-line skate. Many 
people skate for recreation, but there 
are people who cross-train for ski- 
ing, hockey, bicycling, running and 
speed skating. 

“Tt’s a fun summertime activity 
to take the place of ice skating,” said 
Mike Storey, a St. Michael's sopho- 
more. 

The Ski Rack in Burlington has 
a wide selection of in-line skates for 
every level. They carry the brand 
names Rollerblades, California Pro 
and Roces. Beginner skates range 
from $100 to $150, while the seri- 
ous skaters will have to pay more, 
about $175 to $300. The Ski Rack 
said their most popular skate is the 
Rollerblade Cool Blades. The three- 
buckle skate costs $254. These 
skates are one of the most popular 
skate because it easier to put on and 
gives more support. 

Protective gear is a necessity 
when skating. A package of wrist 
guards, elbow and knee pads costs 
about $50 at the Ski Rack. A bicycle 
helmet is recommended in case of a 
fall. 

Jen Coburn, asophomore, agrees 
buying safety equipment in impor- 
tant. 


“Tt was fun. It was a great way to 
get exercise, as long as you don’t 
run into the grass, you’re fine,” 
Coburn said. 

The Alpine Shop in South 
Burlington carries Rollerblades, 
Roces and CCM. The price range 
for in-line skates is anywhere from 
$89 to $349. Sport-About in Essex 
only carries Rollerblades which 
range in price from $89 to $179. 

For an inexpensive pair of skates, 
there are several used sport stores in 
the Burlington area. Play It Again 
in South Burlington has numerous 
types of skate which range in price 
from $30 to $130. Play It Again 
also carries new in-line skates such 
as Rollerblades, Ultrawheels, CCM 
and Bauer. These cost about $59.95 
to $200. 

A cheaper way for newcomers 
to sample the sport is by renting 
skates. The Ski Rack rents skates 
for $6 for three hours or $10 for 24 
hours. This includes the equipment: 
wrist guards, elbow and knee pads. 
The Ski Rack also offers lessons 
during the mid-winter through late 
summer months. The Alpine Shop 
rents skates for $5.95 for four hours 
and $9.95 for 24 hours. 

Specialty skates are made for 
cross-country and downhill skiers, 
recreational skaters, in-line racers 
and for aerobics. 

Keeping skates in good condition 
is very important. The brake pad 
should be replaced when it begins to 
wear down. The wheels need to be 
rotated as indicated in the owner's 
manual. A package of four wheels 
costs about $20. Avoid grease, oil, 
water, gravel, sand and other ob- 
stacles that may damage your in- 


line skates. To clean the skates 
bearings in your wheels, take the 
wheels off and wipe the bearings 
with a clean cloth. 

Depending on the style of skate, 
in-line skates have three to five 
wheels. Wheels come in different 
sizes and durability. The larger the 
wheel, the faster it is, and the longer 
itlasts. The rebound number effects 
how fast the wheel will go. The 
durometer number is the hardness 
of the wheel. The higher the num- 
ber, the harder the wheel. Soft 
wheels make fora more comfortable 
skate and better absorb shock. 

Now, know where to skate? 

In the surrounding area, there 
are three bike paths which are open 
for skating. 

The Burlington bike path is eight 
miles long and provides a pretty 
good workout. During the summer 
you will run into fellow in-line skat- 
ers, as well as runners and bicy- 
clists. The Essex bike path is fairly 
close to campus, but is only 1.94 
miles. The town of Stowe also has 
a bike path, which is 5.2 miles long. 

Any paved areas are good to 
skate on, especially parking lots and 
housing developments. 

This summer the Stowe Ski Area 
installed an in-line skating park at 
Spruce Peak. 

“Everybody uses the park, it is 
widely versed,” said Kate Whaling, 
director of the park. 

The park, which has a $10 ad- 
mission price, has an alpine hill, a 
free-style ramp, a hockey rink, a 
speed oval and a half-mile downhill 
slope. 

Whaling said, “College kids use 

Continued on page 12 
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PHOTO BY RHIDIAN NORDLOF-KENDRICK 


Sven Cole, a junior, kicks up his heels while jumping off a wall in front of 


Durick Library. 


Rugby Club unconditionally recognized by theS.A. 
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PHOTO BY CARA GLEASON 


Members of the St. Michael's men's rugby team battle for the ball following a line-out during a recent afternoon 
practice. The Rugby Football Club has been unconditionally recognized by the Student Association. 


Nicole Bluteau 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Rugby Foot- 
ball Club was unconditionally rec- 
ognized by a unanimously vote by 
the Student Association on Septem- 
ber 28. 

“We proved ourselves as a qual- 
ity club, and a club that can show 
leadership on campus,” said Matt 
Gominiak, president of the men’s 
club. 

Since the team was condition- 
ally recognized last spring, they 
worked to become part of the St 
Michael’s community. The players 
took part ina Senior Citizen’s dance, 
the Committee On Temporary Shel- 
ter (COTS) program, and was part 
of the security for the Phish concert 
held at St. Michael’s last year. 

The men’s team proved them- 
selves on the field last year with an 
undefeated semester. This year the 
team moved up to Division II and is 
currently ranked fourth in the 
northeast. On September 26, the 
men’s team beat the third-ranked 
Springfield team, 20-0. On Satur- 
day, the men lost27-24 to Plymouth 
State. 

“It’s easy for people to supporta 


winning team,” said Gominiak. 

The men’s team will be playing 
the University of New Hampshire, 
Middlebury College, and Lyndon 
State this semester. 

The captains of the men’s team 
are senior Sean Hines and junior 
Jeremy Lombardo. 

Because it is a club, there is no 
coach and is completely run by stu- 
dents. 

“We’ re basically a bunch of guys 
getting together tohaveagoodtime, — 
but even though we’re having fun — 
we’re still competitive,” Gominiak 
said. 

Recognition by the S.A. has ben- 
efited the Rugby Football Club. By 
being unconditionally recognized, 
the men’s and women’s teams will 
receive $2,000 for the 1993-1994 
school year if the budget passes. 
This money will go toward van trans- 
portation, equipment, lining the 
fields, union dues, liability insur- 
ance, and for a trip to the Northeast 
championships, said Mike Manna, 
rugby secretary. This amount, 
however, willnot be enough to cover 
the $30 semester dues which go 
toward uniforms and cleats. Stu- 
dents are also required to have their 
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